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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to determine the 
effectiveness of a "packaged” language development program, on the 
general cognitive, intellectual, and language development of 
preschool children. A selected basic language program (Buchanan 
Language Readiness Program) and supplementary materials (other 
language programs) , were used to collect data on 13 Head Start 
classes in Mississippi and Alabama. Differe’^t levels of teacher 
preparation and/or variations in the use of supplementary materials 
and reinforcement procedures were part of the research design. Four 
trained classroom monitors, using an intervention checklist designed 
for the study, reported observations each week for the five 
experimental groups and twice monthly for the two control groups. (A 
lengthy anecdotal record is included in this report.) Children were 
pre- and posttested on selected measures of language development. The 
standardized tests did not yield significant achievement results, but 
because of a late start, the prescribed language program was not 
completed. It is recommended that the following areas receive 
emphasis: teacher inservice training and supervision, adequate 
preparation of aides before they are placed in the classroom, parent 
involvement, and longitudinal studies of children in curricular 
intervention studies. (NH) 
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CUH?vICULAR lNIERVEI?riCH 



IN 

ARTS READINISSS 
FOR. 

HEAD START CHILDREN 

Sliuell H* Jones 
Tulan# University 

Project Heeci Stert experiences ere intended to generete 
improvement in mat^r factors of the pre-school child's readiness to 
cope with the demands of education in the elementary school* ]h 
particular, the production of significant cognitive change is a 
salient objective of Project Head Start. 



The Problem 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if pre-school 
educational Instruction in a specific area (i.e., reading readiness) 
would Improve achievement in that area anc in related areas (e.g., 
reading, language, and intellectual development.) 

PeTncriptlon of the Material 
Used In the Curricular Intervention 
The basic material selected for use in each of the experimental 
classes was the Reading in L a ng uage Arts Program, authored by 
Cynthia Buchanan* Tnc Readiness in Language Arts Program is a Sullivan 
Associates Program, published by Behavioral P^esaarcb Laboratories of 
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Palo Alto, California. In addition to the basic material, the Readiness 
In Language Arts Znrlchnent materials, puullsaed by Itebavloral Research 
Laboratories vas used in t^io experimental classes. Four of the experimental 
classes used supplementary material designed by Rebecca Swanson of the 
University of South Carolina. Tlie Relnsteln Ileinforcement Program t7as 
used in two of the experimental classes in a '-dltlon to the Readiness In 
Language Arts series and the Swanson Supplement. 

The following will describe each of the materials used In the 
experimental classes: 

A. Readiness In Language Arts 

The basic program consists of six "Giant BooUs". Book One Is 
iiDDBedlately follotjed by Book T^70, Bool: Two by Book Three, etc. 

The material is continuous and overlapping and presents a complete 
basic reaainess program In language arts. Tne program Is entirely 
teacher administered, requiring all student responses to be oral. 

The teacher stands the demonstration "Giant Book" In Its easel at 
the front of tlie class. Following her specially prepared teacher's 
manual, she explains the content of each page, elicits responses, 
and provides a check for each response. Although each step of the 
program Is carefully organized, the teaclier Is free to stop at any 
moment to expand a concept, answer a question, or introduce rtea 
information. Sue may cover as many pages as she wishes. She may 
review at her discretion by simply turning bade the pages. 

In Readiness in Language Arts, the children are first taught the 
basic concepts: directions, spatial relations, and color. Then, 
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8tep-by*step, tlie cLilwrc:n are introduce I to tlie alptuibet anu 
letter aoimcis. Lt tlie end of tlie program, the children will be 
reading— not by memorizing the v;ords, out by understanding the 
sound-symbol relationships of English. 

Readiness in Language Arts has as its specific objectives the 
teaching of: 

A. Basic Shills 

Directions: Left and right, up and down, top and 

bottom, under and over, first sfid last, 
front and bacic. 

Spatial Relations: A straight line, a curved line, 

a circle, a square. 

Colors: The children learn tliO colors one by one. 

B. The Alphabet 

THien the children have a firm background in basic 
concepts, the letters of the alphabet are introduced, 
first small letters, then the capital letters. 

C. Reading and Spelling 

The children are first taught the short votTel sound 
for /a/ and the sounds /n/, /p/, and /t/ for n, p, and 
t. As each sound-symbol relationship is taught, the 
child learns to listen for tiie soun^ in familiar words. 
He relates it to the letter that represents the sound. 

ilhen these sound-symbols are mastered, the five short 
vo»7el sounds and the common sounds of the consonants 
are taught in a one-to-one linguistic progression— 
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that Is, only one soun:. for eacl- syml/Ol. This method 
builds confidence. Upon successful completion of the 
program, the child snould have a reading and spelling 
repetolre of 126 two-and three letter words. 

3* Buchanan Reaclness In Language Arts Enrichment Supplement 
The enrichment package Includes a teacher’s manual, three sets of 
color books, ninety full-color enrichment cards, one set of letter 
cards and three sets of word cards. The manual explains hoi -7 to use 
ell the aforementioned materials. Each set of materials has its ot-m 
section In the manual. The supplementary material Is designed to 
reinforce each child's recently learned skills ano. to exihance his 
pleasure by meeting with success. 

C. The Swanson Supplement^ 

The Swanson Supplement was developed primarily for use as enrichment 
and as a supplementary Program to the Suchanan Language Readiness 
Program from 3ehvaloral Research Laboratories. The Sixanson Supplement 
reinforces concepts Initially presented in the Buchanan material; at 
the same time, the supplement focuses on numerous other readiness 
shills and fundamental concepts, which children usually acquire 
before beginning first grade. 

Basic readiness skills vxere Identified, were broken down Into their 
more basic perceptual-motor components, and were placed In a 
developmental continuum. Activities were designed and arranged in 
tightly prescribed sequences for each of the skill areas focused upon. 

^The description of tlie Si7anson Supplement was drafted by Ann L. Hauer, 
Social Science Research Associate V. University of Texas, at 
Austin, Texas. 

er|c 
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These activities uere started at the loijest levels and were worked 
sequentially upuar:. tlrrough more comple::, higher- level skills which 
culminated In paper and pencil activities which required a rather 
high degree of concentration for each chll-2. Materials i^ere 
presented from concrete to more abstract levels of thinking anl 
from simple to more complex learning. Positive reinforcement was 
’’built into" the program to a large extent as each child experienced 
success at the different levels of activity, in that the tasks he 
was asked to perform were normally within his command, due to the 
graduated Increase In difficulty level of the materials. 

The Si7anson Supplement focused on the folloi- 7 lng skills: 

1. it)evelopment of Body Image; 3ody I>k>vement Skills 

2. Visual Discrimination 

3 • F Igure-Ground Per cep t Ion 

4. Visual-Motor Perception 

5. Form Perception 

d. Spatial P^elatlonshlps 
7. Auditory Perception 
u. Oral Language Skills 

A child's activities Inducted tasks such as: Identification of body 

parts, fitting together simple puzzles, drawing lines, circles, and 
otlier forms, sorting objects according to color and shape, matching 
patterns in pictures, listening activities, stringing beads according 
to patterns, reproducing pegboard patterns, relating the body to other 
objects, performing drawing activities, body movement activities, and 




60 on. At the l*ii;^aer sequential levels, paper and pencil activities 
were utilize:, Incluc-ing worksheets -esijneJ specifically 
for the pro;jram. 

Activities and materials used to develop skill in each of the areas 
listed above were designed V 7 itn the special characteristics of 
young children in mind. An attempt was made to integrate social, 
emotional, physical, ani mental aspects of groi7th, development, and 
behavior of young children with some of the principles of learning 
which are thought to enhance the teaching* learning process. 

The Swanson Supplement was used by sl2s teachers in the experimental 
program, on a daily basis for thirty .linutes, following the 
presentation of the Buchanan program. Each lesson X7as arranged to 
inclu<.e several activities relating to the eight areas of 
developmental skills desired by the author, V 7 ith repetition a 
significant factor. 

D, Reinstein Reinforcement Prograra ^ 

The reinforcement treatment program was developed by Barry Eeinstein, 
at the Ihiiversity of South Carolina, and has as its general function 
the reinforcement of concepts presented during the daily reading 
intervention program. The general purpose of the schedule are; 

1 . To provide opportunity for review of specific tasks presented 
in daily lessons. 

^he 



description of the Reinstein Reinforcement Program was drafted by 
Ann L, Mhuer, Social Science Research Associate V, University of 
Texes, at Austin, Texas. 
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2. To measure the chile's ability to o^ey simple commancs, 

3. To strengthen anh improve the chil *s motor coordination.. 

4. To assess tlie effect, if any, of a success -ret^ard, failure- 

non-reward situation on the child's ability to learn and 
retain concepts presented earlier in the day's activities. 

Each daily lesson lias an accompanying set of reinforcement sheets. 
There are turee of these per lesson, and the sheets are arranged 
in descending order: 3-2-1, from most .ifficult to easiest. All 
children are presented sheet #3, At the outset, the tael: is either 
completec or not, oy the child. Should lie complete the task correctly, 
he is then given a piece of candy. In addition, he is allowed to 
choose his activity for the succeeding 20 minutes from a list of 
four different activities. Every fourtu success is reinforced 
with both candy an:’ a small toy in addition. Should the child fall 
with picture #3, the reason of his failure is explained, and lie 
is then presented with picture #2, Finally, should he fall with 
picture #2, he Is given picture #1, the easiest of the three. If 
he falls to complete tlie task correctly, after three attempts, he 
does not receive candy, nor does he have the opportunity for free 
cnoice of activity for the day. Hopefully, taen the relationship 
between success or successful completion of task, and reward versus 
failure to complete the task demanded and non-rev 7 ard, will be 
established. 

Teacher Training 

The research design required that the Cynthia Duchanan Language 
Program be administered to all experimental groups, but with different 



levels of tescher preparation an^./or variations in tliC use of supplementary 
materials and reinrorcement proce^^ures* All experimental group teachers 
were given a half lay orientation program for clarifying the Suclianan 

*^y the Tulane Ihiiversity Evaluation an'... Research Center personnel* 
Tills minimal training period also included clarification of the liucbanan 
Supplement for teacliers of experimental group 2 ana the Swanson Supplement 
for teac'ners of experimental group 3. Teachers of experimental group 4 
rev ivea a two-weevC comprehensive training program at the Ihiiversity of 
South Carolina. One weel: was given to the Buchanan Program and one 
weeic to the Swanson Supplement. Teachers of experimental group 5 received 
formal training at the University of South Carolina as follows : one weeli 
training on the Buchanan Program» one weeic training on the Sc'/anson 
Supplement and one weel: training on the Relnstein Reinforcement Program. 

Tftjo teachers were trained from each sud-center in which a treatment 
was to he administered. After the training session terminated, the most 
or the two was selected to participate in the investigation. 

In case or teacher attrition, the other trained teacher was available to 
taite over the investigation. 

Four monitors from tlie Tulane Uhiversity Evaluation and Research Center 
tiie Ihiiversity of South Carolina training sessions. Follow^ 
ing the teacher training sessions the monitors received audit ional training 
in monitoring classes an. administering tests. Tl»e monitor festers xjere 
certified at the University of South Carolina for having attained a 

level of proficiency before they were released from training. 

General i>esign of the Research 

The research was designed to assess the effectiveness of a "paclcaged” 
language development program, with different levels of teacher preparation 
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anc/or varlaciona In tlie use of paclcai^ed an- uon-pacl:a£;ea supplementary 
materials and reinforcement procedure upon t:ie (general cognitive, 
intellectual, anl language cavelopment of pre-sebool children. 

Thirteen classes uere selected for the study. Six of these classes 
TTere located in the Harrison County, Mississippi Head Start Project and 
seven mere located in the HoLile Community Action Head Start Project in 
Mobile, Alabama, 

Treatment Administered ; 

1, Experimental Group 1 Treatment: The Buchanan Language Program and 

the teacher innovated supplement as suggested in the Buchanan 
manual mere administered, 

2, Experimental Group 2 Treatment : The orthodox Buchanan 

Program mas administered mith the Buchanan Supplement, 

3, Experimental Group 5 Treatment : The Buchanan Language Program and 

the Smanson Supplement mere administered, 

4, Experimental Group 4 Treatment: The Buchanan Language Program and 

the Smanson Supplement administered by trainee^ teachers, 

5, Experimental Group 5 Treatment: The Buchanan Language Program, the 

Suanson Supplement and the Eeinstein reinforcement material mere 
administered by trained teachers, 

6, Control Group l : Tliis group mas cooposevA of Head Start classes not 

using the Buclianan Program or any otuer "pacl^aged” language develop- 
ment program. This group mas not monitored, but mas experimentally 
equivalent to L..)e experimental groups in all cases, 

7, Control Group 7: TViere mas one class in Alabasia, placed in this 

category. Control Group 7 differs from ^!kmtrol Group 6, in that 
it mas mcmitored uy personnel trained for the purpose, as mas 
experimental groups 1 through 5, 
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In as such as each treatment uas a^inlstereJ to t\JO classes, tlie 
Tulane Evaluation jn . Heaearch Center In effect replicated Its vorl:. 
Boc7ever, to Outaln chll ren vuo hah no previous Head Start experience, 
It uas necessary to select children uhose ago rangec. betueen 3% to 4% 
years old in Mississippi, u.ille the children In Alabama ranged from 4% 
to 5% years of age* Due to this variable the data uere analyzed 
separately for Mississippi an- Alabama. 

Schesiatlc Design 



Bepllcation I (Mississippi) 

Replication H (Alabama) 

M for each cell 
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Control Groups 
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^ 14 


15 


15 
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i: 


Ic 16 


13 


12 



one Head Start class. 



Kb arc posttest numbers ^ attrition uas considerable. 



Experimental classes differed In amount of training teacliers received 
an:! materials used. (See Teacher Training). 



Instruments Used to Measure 
the Dependent Variables and Their Oescrlptlon 

Pre-tests uere administered uefore ti:e Intervention material uas 
Initiated. Posttests uere administered to tlie chllr.ren using the test 
Instruments to determine If there were significant differences in the 
language development of tbiC children participating In the study. 
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A. Metropolitan Rea^^iness Test ; 

Devised to measure toe extent to whlcli school beginners 
have aeveloped In the several skills and abilities that 
contribute to readiness for first grade Instruction. 

1. T'ord lieanlng— A 16 Item picture vocabulary test. 

2. Listening— A 16 Item test of ability to conqprehend 

phrases and sentences Instead of 
Individual words. 

3. Matching— A 14 Item test of visual perception 

Involving the recognition of similarities. 

4. Alphabet— A 16 Item test of ability to recognize 

lower-case letters of the alphabet. 

5. Numbers— A 26 Item test of number knowledge. 

6. Copying— A 14 Item test which measures a combination 

of visual perception and motor control. 

B. Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Tests ; Readiness Skills: 

The test consists of eight subtests: 

1. Listening Conq[>rehens Ion— measures the child's ability 

to understand the total thought 
of a single story. 

2. Auditory Discrimination— measures the child's ability to 

distinguish between two words 
of similar sound. 

3. Visual Discrimination— measures the ability to distinguish 

between the printed fdfms of two words. 

4. Following Directions— measures the child's skill In following 




Increasingly more complex directions. 
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5. Letter Ilecognltlon— ineasuree the calld'e recognition of 

letters of the alphabet. 

6. Visual-Motor Coordination— measures the child's skill In 

completing printed letters. 

7. Auditory ?jlendlng— measures the child's ability to join 

parts of a ^ord, presented orally, into 
a %7hole word. 

0. !?ord Recognition— measures the child's ability to recognize 

whole words when presented In Isolation. 

C. minols Test of Psycaollngulstlc Abilities (I T P A) ; 

This Instrument was developed because the author felt a need for 
a systematic, diagnostic device which would tap and differentiate 
various facets of cognitive ability. The object Is to delineate 
specific abilities and disabilities In children In order that 
remediation may be undertaken when needed. 

The psychollngulstlc model on which the UFA Is hpned attempts 
to relate those functions whereby the Intensions of one 
Individual are transmitted (verbally cr non-verbally) to 
another Individual, and reciprocally, functions whereby 
environment or the Intentions of another Individual are 
received or Interpreted. 

Description of '.;he subtests: 

1. Auditory Reception (auditory decoding)— assesses the ability 

of a child to derive meaning from verbally 
presented material. 
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2. Visual Reception (visual decoding)— this is comparable to the 

Auditory Reception test but uses a different 
sense modality. 

3. Visual Sequential Memory— evaluates the child's ability to 

reproduce sequences of non- 
meaningful figures from memory. 

4. Audicory Association— this test taps the child's ability to 

relate concepts presented orally. 

5. Auditory Sequential Memory— tests the child's ability to 

repeat increasingly longer 
sequences of digits presented at 
a uniform rate from memory. 

6. Visual-lfotor Association— a picture association test which 

assesses the child's ability to 
relate concepts presented visually. 

7. Visual Closure— tests the child's ability to identify a comnon 

object from an incomplete visual presentation. 

8. Verbal Expression— tests the child's ability to express his 

own concepts verbally. 

9. Gramoatic Closure— assesses the child's ability to make use 

of the redundancies of oral language in 
acquiring automatic habits for handling 
syntax and grammatical inflections. 

10. Manual Expression— taps the child's ability to express 

ideas manually. 
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11. Auditory Closure— assesses the child's ability to fill In 

missing parts uhlch uere deleted In 
auditory presentation and to produce a 
complete word. 

12. Sound Blending— assesses the organizing process at the 

automatic level In the auditory- vocal 
channel. 

D. Stanford-ainet Ihtelllgence Scale CForm L-M) ; 

Like the IT ? A, the Stanford-Blnet uas administered Individually* 
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Monitor Observation 

Four monitors were employed and trained for the study. Two of che 
monitors were assigned to the Alabama study and two V7ere assigned to the 
Mississippi project. The monitors used a Head Start Intervention Check 
List, which was especially designed for the study, for reporting obser- 
vations. (See Appendix A). Each experimental class was observed by a 
monitor each v?eek. The comments made by the monitors are quite reveal- 
ing and two observations per month for each experimental group in the 
study are included: 

E 1, January 15, 1969 — Book 1, Lesson 7 

I spoke with the teacher about the timing. I told her there 
should definitely be a 15 or 20 minute break in the middle and the 
Buchanan program should not last over 35 minutes, preferably 25, since 
her children are all four-year olds. The teacher had worked so hard 
on materials for the supplement that she was not as familiar with the 
Buchanan material as she should have been. She had to look at the book 
too often. She tended to call individual children to the book and dis- 
cuss happenings v?ith him too frequently; the others vjere restless V7hile 
this was going on. 

For the supplement, the teacher had covered a box with red paper 
(a square) and made a large green ball with paper. A table represented 
the black line in the middle. The children took turns being the lion 
and the tiger and acting out the activities in the book: going over 
the table, under the table, etc. Emphasis on right-left, red-green, 
square -c ire le , over-under, up-down, middle, roll-won’ t roll. 
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Bracelets had been made from colored raacaroni--a green one tied 
around each right hand and a red one on the left . 

The teacher is really very good v.’ith children, encouraging and 
giving praise. Her aide is new and doesn't know much about children. 

E 1, January 30. 1969 --Book 1, Lesson 17 

The teacher had prepared carefully and the session went well ex- 
cept for the all-too-frequent threatening, scolding voice of the aide. 
She does not know how to talk with children. Here are a few of the 
admonitions (during the Big Book discussion and the Supplement), "A, 
put your shoes on; B, keep your hands to yourself, I don't think it's 
funny; I am not going to tell you again; I don't want to see you do 
that again; Don't stamp your feet; C, we are not playing with that nov; 
ITliat were you told to do on this paper, you v;ere not told to do that; 
You better remember that; Be quiet and listen to the teacher, L, M, N; 
A, please behave like you are supposed to; Is that a C , J?; Listen, 
you're not stupid; Look at that book; Is that an A?; Just a minute D, 
No, etc, etc.” 

E 1, February 3. 1969 — Book 2, Lesson 2 

The teacher T?as well f .*epared, although the children were rest- 
less during the period. Four children were not participating. There 
was not nearly as much interference on the part of the aide this morn- 
ing as there was the last time I observed. 

I did not stay for the supplement as Mrs. Duffy and Dr. Jones 
from New Orleans, and Dr. Justison from Washington, D. C. , were 
observing the class and we left to observe other centers. 
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E 1, February 25, 1969 — Book 2, Lesson 16 

Two of the best students v’ere absent today. There are about three 
x:ho knox 7 very fexj letters--lox? IQ. Others do fairly x;ell. Six of the 
children x^ent to the chart and pointed to each letter and called it by 
name (x^ith the help of the teacher). The teacher said there x^ould be 
time for only one more and xchile that child xjas at the chart, the 
other children started moving their chairs over to the tables, making 
a lot of noise, and the aide just sat there. 

The teacher pronounced the letter "r” as having txjo syllables, as 
ah'ra . I told her afterx^ards this was incorrect. She seemed so sur- 
prised, almost unbelieving. She said, "Everyone around here says 
ah'ra. No one ever told me it was wrong." She asked me if she pro- 
nounced the other letters right and I said yes. She x-jas grateful 
. that I corrected her. She's a lovely person. 

E 1, March 12 1969 — Book 3, Lesson 9 

The Buchanan lesson x-^ent very well. This is an interesting story 
sequence (birds stealing the letters) and the children are excited 
about it. The aide did not interrupt as much as usual and the teacher 
did a good job. She still pronounced "r" incorrectly (ah'ra) and I 
told her after class. She said she forgets and she x-;ill have to 
practice it. The children say "ah'ra" too. I think perhaps the 
teacher thinks her pronunciation is correct and that I am xi?rong. The 
other monitor says she xjill reinforce the correct pronunication the 
next time she is there. 

E 1, March 24, 1969 --Book 4, Lesson 1 

This is the first time I have seen the teacher teach from notes, 
not using her manual. She had better eye contact with the children and 

the Buchanan lesson v?ent very Xijell. There x?ere three children not in- 
volved---the same three X7iio rarely listen. 



The aide in this class is ne\j, today is her first day. The trans- 
fer was made earlier but she had been sick and \:as back today for the 
first time. She had time to discuss procedures and the *'hov/' of assist- 
ing the sample class, I have no doubt they will work well together. 

The teacher pronounced the letter "r” correctly. However, on the 
cover picture she called the pan , a skillet . 

Supplement — chairs in circle around flannel board. Teacher put a 
circle on the flannel board and asked v’hat letters looked as though they 
were made from a circle. Children named 0 and Q and the teacher said 
perhaps C and G could be included as they were part of a circle. Then 
she placed a triangle on the board and asked the same question. The 
children named V,W,X; the teacher added A,Y, and M. A square was next. 
This was a stretch of the imagination, but the teacher pointed out H,E, 
and one child added F. 

Then each child was given a piece of newsprint v?ith three rows of 
letters written v;ith crayons. There were four letters in a row, three 
alike. The children were asked to circle the one that is different. 

Some of them had difficulty understanding what she meant. There was 
no demonstration for the class; the teacher and aide had to explain to 
each child as they \ 7 alked around and helped. After class, I told the 
teacher that if she did this again, have them mark with an X the letter 
that is different. 

E 1, April 2, 1969 — Book 4, Lesson 6 

The teacher revie^jed the sounds of a,n,p, and introduced the sound 

of t. Her sounds for a,p, and t were correct but she was sounding *'n" 

as nuh, just as puh and tuh. (The p and t sounds ^?ere given in the 

manual). During the break I told her how to make the ”n” sound and 

she corrected it dining the supplement and also had the children change 
the sound. 
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On the last page of the lesson the teacher called individual child- 
ren to the Big Book and asked each one to match a picture on the page 
vjith each of the letter sounds p,t,n,a. Hardly any of the other child- 
ren T;ere paying any attention while a child was "up front". 

On the page with pictures of objects ending in "t" (hat, net, rat), 
the teacher called the rat a mouse and said that it did not end with 
a ^ sound. 

E 1, April 10, 1969 — Book 4, Lesson 10 

The class follows the usual pattern--children sitting about the 
room v’here chairs were placed, some listening and others not. Some 
attention getting device should have been used at the beginning, but 
the teacher only said (twice), "Children, this is listening time." 

The teacher v?as prepared. By this time the class is fairly well 
determined. There are five who are doing well enough, one exception- 
ally well. The others are either not ready or don't have it. 

For the supplement the teacher continued an alphabet book project, 
one for each child. This was evidently started a while back. The 
children are pasting a small letter and its capital on a page of heavy 
paper. When they finish, the pages will be fastened together at the 
left side and they ^jill take them borne. As the children are pasting, 
the teacher and the aide talk with them about the letters. 

E 2, January 1969--Book 1, Lesson 4 

The teacher had failed to understand the manual. The first sect- 
ion has to do with coloring books T.’hich are to be used beginning vjith 
lesson 9. The second section deals with cards which are used in lesson 
1. She had not read this far. I showed her the manual and explained 
it . She said she \.’Ould use the cards for review of these four lessons 
o she has missed--the supplement, that is. 

ERIC 
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For the Buchanan lecson the teacher vac prepared x^ell enough but 
could not hold the attention of the children. They uere noisy and she 
had to stop and call them dox’n several times even though the aide v?as 
doing the best she could \?ith them. She failed to call on the child- 
ren individually and they all ansv;ered in chorus. The room is not 
large enough and the children were in tv70 roifs and I am sure some could 
not see. 

For the supplement the teacher prepared an art activity which was 
unrelated to the Buchanan lesson. 

E 2, January 24, 1 969--Book 1, Lesson 14 

Read directly from manual. On page 60, read aloud Instruction to 
the Teacher, by mistake: "point to the horse's hoofs." Pronounced 

orange , errch . Children were extremely restless and noisy after the 
first 15 minutes. The teacher's technique is to shout above them. They 
know their colors and all seemed to enjoy the coloring books very 
much and again demonstrated their ability to distinguish colors. fNo 
white crayons available to mix lighter shades). 

She went 3t minutes on the Buchanan- -then with no break went into 
the Buchanan supplement coloring books for 50 minutes. The children 
were finally allowed a 12 minut'? break between coloring books and 
cards; although I should point out they seemed to love the coloring 
books and considered that recreation. 

E 2, February 21, 1969--Book 2, Lesson 15 

Reads directly from manual. The teacher asked for a purple letter. 
When they named "g", which was purple, she said no, "f". Attention was 
better than usual, but class was smaller than usual. In looking at 

a,b,c, and d, the teacher asked, "Which letter has a curved line?" and 
only accepted "c" as correct. 
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E 2, February 2C, 1969--Book 3, Lesson 3 

Buchanan supplement --reviewed small letter cards, then capital 
letter cards. In exercise with cards did not have children say "capital" 
before naming capital letters. 

Even though the class vjas very small and the children quite attentive, 
the teacher still used too loud a voice. I always find many small things 
to criticize here; but in spite of some very poor teaching techniques, the 
children are learning something. The aide spent the whole lesson time 
hanging pictures and cleaning the room. During the supplement lesson, she 
tried to watch the children but v^as immediately discouraged by the 
teacher's command, "Miss Aide, please leave her be!" She went back to 
cleaning. During the supplement lesson, she shoi?ed a child the capital E 
and the small "e" and said, "See? These are both the same only this one's 
big and this one's little". After 25 minutes with the letter cards the 
children had lost interest but she kept going for seven more minutes. 

E 2, March 10, 1969--Book 3, Lesson 8 

The teacher was prepared as well as usual and the class proceeded as 
usual, except the children seemed to behave a little better, particularly 
during the last part, perhaps because Mrs. Duffy was visiting then. The 
aide stayed with the group the whole time, right on through the coloring 
book, During the Buchanan lesson the teacher tried to out-shout the 
children. A lot of time vjas spent on the t\;o alphabet charts and the 
children are learning rather well. 

E 2, March 12, 1969 — Book 3, Lesson 10 

Arranged children in semi-circle for first time. Alloi?ed her aide 




to assist V7ith children (in directing their attention to lesson, etc.). 

She tried to limit recitation to one child at a time, was consistent in 
referring to capital letters as such and in seeing that children also did. 
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Very much improved and I complimented her on this. 

E 2, April Ifc , 1969--Boolc 4, Lesson 15 

Quite good. Children uere very eager and responsive for first 
20 minutes or so— then became very restless. (Teacher never seems aware 
• The supplement (word cards and charts) became very tiresome 

for each child as soon as his turn was over. The teacher said, '*You all 
done real well.” 

E_2 , Apr i 1_ 28 , 1969--Book 4, Lesson 21 

Recently there has been great improvement in the deportment of this 
class. I can't believe it's the same class. True, several were absent 
today, but there were no behavior problems even vjhen the supplement 
dragged on and on for an hour.' 

Three children did most of the responding. Tlie others were not 
really involved. The three were competing to see which could answer 

first. The teacher seldom called on an individual child during the 
Buchanan lesson. 

I was annoyed by the way she made the jn sound and m sound. She 
said, "nuh" and "rauh" (also "icuh") in the same way that she said "tuh" 
and puh . In giving the beginning sounds of v^ords, she vjould say, "nuh- 

ap (nap) , muh-at (mat) , etc. Also there ^;as no difference between 
pin and pen. 

E 3, January 10. 1969— Book 1, Lesson 5 

This was a very good session by a teacher with no special training. 
She had prepared adequately (except for making of bead patterns for them 
to follw?; her instructions re colors were verbal) and the lesson x^ent 
smoothly. However, she failed to follow the order of lesson-break-supple- 
ment. She simply follox-jed the lesson x’ith the supplement and then let 
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them go outside. Naturall^r, they got restless before the supplement x^as 
over. I told her aften;ards that she should alxiays have die break in the 
middle. (She had been told this during the briefing but either forgot it 
or chose to change the procedure). Perhaps there nas not enough individ- 
ual participation during the Big Bool; period. Questions just throxvm out 
to the group. Tliis teacher has a very good aide. 

3, January 29, 1969--Bool; 1, Lesson — Reviev; 

Apparently no preparation. The teacher finished Book 1 yesterday 
and materials for Sx;anson Supplement, Book 2, have not yet arrived. I 
told her yesterday to reviev? today and I'm sure she didn't expect me back. 
The reviex^ from the book vjcnt fairly v;ell. Tlie children knox« the mater- 
ia l--most of them--but there is so much noise v;ith the teacher trying to 
talk above it. The aide is a big, motherly person, who has ten children 
and she can handle these children better than the teacher can. 

There vjas not enough variety in the supplementary activities. Tliey . 
sat around tables the x?hole time and kept draining lines until I wanted 
to scream. The children were restless and the boys began hitting each 
other and talking and not paying any attention to the teacher, v?ho didn't 
knov? herself v;hat she v;antcd to do next! 

E 3, February 6, 1969 — Booh 2, Lesson 4 

Utter chaos. The teacher had been absent for tv;o days, the routine 
liad been broken, and the aide v?as absent today! The teacher began in a 
loud voice; the children vjere fighting and crying and screaming. Mostly, 
they vjere paying no attention to the book. One child v?ent to the other 
side of the room and played v;ith blocks and later x?ent into the room next 
door and stayed until the end of the class. 

It vjas raining and the children could not go outside for thejrr break. 
The teacher attempted to lead in some singing games . Not very successful. 

o 
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Part of the trouble was the teacher's lack of preparation. She 
rarely uses her manual while teaching the Buchanan material— as some of 
the teachers do. She sees what is on a page of the big book and more or 
less talks about it in her ov:n way. VThen she came to the supplement, not 
one item was carried out specifically as instructions set forth: 

1) She had one ball v;hich did not have enough air in it. She threw 
it to a child and that child threw it to the child next to him and on 
around the circle. Next, the teacher bounced the ball to a ciiild and 
said "once” and the child was to bounce it back to the teacher and say 
"twice". 

2) In addition to the duck walk and rabbit hop, she had the children 
rhe crab walk and elephant v/alk. And none of them was done correctly. 

3) Floor chart. She made up her ovm directions to the children — 
such as, "skip around the chart twice and jump on the yellow cross." The 
underlined words in the manual were not emphasized. 

4) Alphabet cups. Only about seven minutes left for this activity. 

The teacher said, "Cecil, find a ^ and put it in the cup with a £ on it, 
as the directions state. 

After class I told the teacher that she must pay closer attention 
to the directions in the supplement and as nearly as possible, carry them 
out as v;ritten. The teacher cannot handle these children; the aide does 
fairly well. 

E 3, February 20, 1969--Book 2, Lesson 13 

Good student response. The teacher seemed v?ell prepared and student 
attention was fairly good. 1 think today's lesson vjent better than usual 
for her. 

E 3, Harch 6, 1969--Book 3, Lesson 6 

No preparation by either the teacher or the aide. The teacher explain- 
ed that she had to take her grandchild to the hospital last night. She had . 
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read the Buchanan material over just before class and this part of the 
lesson went very well. It was raining and only six children were present. 
(The rowdy ones were absent.') 

During the break the children played with trucks and the aide and 1 
turned a jump rope and tried to teach the children to jump over as the 
rope came around. 

Lack of preparation really showed up in the supplement. Instruct- 
ions as detailed as these cannot be read at the last minute and executed 
properly. The matching of letters at the flannel board proceeded OK. 
(They've done this so many times before). Then came "listening time," 

Not enough time was devoted to simply listening for ordinary sound, such 
as a bird, voices, airplane, etc. And the teacher had not had time or 

imagination enough to assemble objects to make specific sounds to be 

identified. So this phase was unsatisfactory. 

As for the v;orksheets — they put out sheets of newsprint for each 
child and the teacher went to the chalk board and started drawing a right 
angle, telling the children to watch and drax^ just what she did. I in- 
terrupted to say there were prepared worksheets for this activity and all 
the children had to do v;as stay within the lines. The teacher went over 
to a box and found the worksheets but ?he was so flustered she failed to 
demonstrate on the board x^hat the children were to do. Instead she and 

the aide went from child to child and sort of told each one and some 

children went ahead before the teacher got to them and, all in all, it 
xvas a flop. The aide took one child's hand and guided it between the lines. 
She started to do this with another child and I told her to let him do it 
by himself. 

E 3, March 21, 1969--Book 4, Lesson 1 




This lesson went very well; there was the usual boistrousness of the 
children, and shrill voice of the teacher but learning took place. There 
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are two boys and one girl in this class who are older than the others and 
know a lot more. They anticipate what the teacher is going to say with 
such remarks as: "The pan is sitting on a mat", "The cover is red", "They 
are holding the small alphabet", (cat, can), "That girl's name is Ann", 
"There's that line in the middle of the page; it came back in". The 
teacher says, "We are coming to that, wait a minute; I haven't got to that 
yet, you try to get ahead of me— ncn^ wait and listen." 

E 3, April 7. 1969 ---Book 4, Lesson 5 

Apparently, the teacher had only a vague idea of what phonetics is 
all about. In previous lessons she should have taught the sounds of ^ and 
II, and today's lesson introduced the sound of £. She was not having the 
children make the sounds at all. They would spell the words, then she 
would say, "The word pin starts with a £ sound." She did not give the 
sound of £ as "puh". Nor did they know the sound of £ as /ae/, or n. She 
simply referred to the n sound and the a sound. 

The teacher and her aide have come a long way in controlling these 
boistrous youngsters and in the poorest of physical settings, creating 
something of a learning atmosphere. They do better all the time. 

E 3. April 24. 1969— Book 4. Lesson 18 

There was little opportunity during the v 7 hole procedure for the 

children to answer cn their own. Mostly the teacher spelled all the words 

and the children said the letters after her. However, in finding the 
missing letters there were at least three who know the letter every time. 

On the page with the dog and the letters "Pe^", the teacher started 
talking about the dog as a pet. One boy said, "That is a capital P." 

That sort of threw her but she recovered and v;ent on to say that this was 




the dog's name. 

Teacher pronounced "pen" the same as "pin". Teacher did not have the 
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chlldren say "capital" when they should — only occasionally did she say it. 
Only about half the children participated orally, but all seemed to be pay* 
ing attention. 1 think the children were better behaved than 1 have ever 
seen them. 

Supplement: each time letters had to be changed on the flannel board 

the teacher took too long to get them up there. In the first activity the 
teacher failed to have the children point to the letter with which each 
group of words start. In the next activity the teacher had two capital 
letters mixed in with small letters on the flannel board, as £ M £. She 
had individual children come up and point to the letter that is different, 
but did not have the children name the letters. When the teacher put up 
the letters for the last activity she said, "This is harder. These 
letters sound alike but are different", (rather than look much alike). 

The teacher called off the letters and asked the children which one was 
different. Naturally, after she said £ £ £> they could say £ is different. 
This was one of the teacher's off-days but the children were "with it." 

E 4, January 6, 1969 — Book 1, Lesson 3 

Well prepared — v;ell presented. Maintained children's interest through 
out (x^ith the exception of tv;o very young ones). 

E 4. January 23. 1969 — Book 1. Lesson 13 

Buchanan lesson — well prepared. Children interested and responsive. 
And most of them know the material they have covered. (There was a new 
aide in this class today — very efficient and effective). 

E 4, February 5, 1969 — Book 2 , Lesson 5 

Today the teacher had brought candy mints as a "surprise" for the 
children xaho paid attention and looked at the Big Book! After a good 
individual performance she gave the child a Once in the middle of 

the lesson she stopped and gave each of them one. 
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Aftervards I asked her how she happened to bring the candy (she said she 
had done it once before) and she said she h.d heard some of the teachers in 
South Carolina talking about it, and her little boy who is in first grade 
gets candy from his teacher. I told her not to do it again as this is not 
part of her phase of the research. She agreed not to do it. 

Tx/ice, the teacher used the word "alphabets" for letters: "That is 

one of the alphabets," "We are going to see some new alphabets on the next 
page." I forgot to tell her of this error but I shall tell her next time 
I am here. 

There is a boy who has been in the class about two weeks who is not a 
sample child. It seems that the teacher can do more with him than anyone 
else so he was put in her class. He causes a lot of trouble --wants to 
fight and doesn't pay much attention to the book. The teacher was pre- 
pared well enough but the children were inattentive in spite of the candy. 

E 4, February 27, 1969 — Book 2, Lesson 15 

The teacher began her lesson with a review of the letters ^ through 
X, which she had lettered herself on the blackboard. (The a,c, g, j, o, p, 
and q were improperly formed — some of them looking like capital letters) . 
The children did not know their letters. She then had a review of page 60 
before going on. It was obvious that she had not read the lesson because 
she thought the lion had awakened from his dream on page 64. On this page 
(64) she had the children identify the letters by color only — never describ- 
ing them by shape. She pronounced "r", "ara"; and in speaking of the 
letters, said "All these are called alphabets". She turned to page 65, the 
last page of the lesson, but did not cover it; instead she said, "We'll 
take this page tomorrow". (Actually, her lesson had already run out so she 
had no alternative). After the lesson, 1 pointed out the malformed letters, 
and corrected her pronunciation of "r". 
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E 4, March 6, 1969--Book 3, Lesson 3 

The children were interested, attentive, and participated well, but 
many made the mistake of calling the b and d, ”p”. They were corrected 
for this by the teacher. As it was raining, a 15 minute break was held 
inside. Unfortunately, free drawing was the activity— too similar to 
supplement lesson. 

E 4, March 13, 1969--Book 3, Lesson 8 

This was a very good lesson. The children x^ere very responsive. The 
teacher relied too heavily on the manual, follox^ing in the exact sequence 
of questions and comments. For example, when she turned one page, a child 
exclaimed about the predicament of the lion and she said, "Let's talk about 
Pat first." 

Supplement: everything was carried out as it should have been. 

This class has lost four sample children during the last week. The 
children moved away. So, today four children from the alternate class, 
x^hich Mas getting too large, were moved into this one. (There was already 
one who is not a sample child in this class). The children moved into the 
class are older than those who dropped out and class performance is much 
improved. 

As I Mas leaving the center, the director told me of the very favor- 
able reaction of some of the parents to the use of the Buchanan materials. 
He said that some came to the monthly parents' meetings nox^ who never came 
before, especially x-7hite parents. They are so pleased x^ith the change in 
their children and the fact that they are being taught something. 

E 4, April 2, 1969---Book 4, Lesson 4 

Did x^ell on sounds for £ and n. Rather awkx-7ard by page 11 with such 
questions as: "l-Jbere did you hear the "the" sound?", without identifying 

sound they were to listen for. Asked "Do pig and pie sound alike?" 
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Half the children said "No”, as this vms the same uay she had phrased the 
question to determine rhyming words. Some faults in usage and pronunciat- 
ion: "mill" for middle; "Does these words sound alike?", "Lissing very 

good"; "Lissing careful", "Lissing at it"; "Can'l = candle; "Lissing to 
pig and monkey; which one begins with a sound?" 

E 4, April 29, 1969-— Book 4, Lesson 21 

Not prepared. Thought she was through on page 61, then discovered 
there was one more page. Attention fair. High noise level in center. 

E 5. January 14. 1969 — Book 1. Lesson 6 

This was an excellent session. Teacher well prepared and the child- 
ren with her all the way. She has two very good aides. The only flaw I 
could mention (and it didn't seem to matter) was that the teacher had not 
memorized the "Parts of Your Body" and "Touching". 

This whole procedure was handled very smoothly. For the testing 
there were three tables; even so, some of the children looked at other's 
papers, but that couldn't be helped. Yesterday was the first time any of 
the children had received prizes. Today two or three others were eligible. 
The aide handling the prizes and records did not clearly understand the 
procedure and gave prizes again to those who received them yesterday. 

They couldn't be taken back so it was decided to start over again tomorrow. 

E 5, January 21, 1969 ---Book 1, Lesson 11 

The teacher was very well prepared and maintained high interest 
throughout. Had mounted some pictures of red objects other than those 
pictured in the book. Good class participation. 

The reinforcement v?ent smoothly. i»ix children needed the second test 
picture; one child needed the third. 
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E 5, February 14, 1969 — Book 2, Lesson 12 

It would indeed be difficult to match this performance any^vhere. 

From start to finish it was a joy to behold. All fifteen children were 
present; they knov7 what they had been over; they are eager and excited; 
they don't just answer questions but make interesting comments about the 
pictures or something about themselves they are reminded of. The teacher 
listens to each contribution and comments. IJhen individual children are 
going to the table, the others look and listen. They sit on the edges of 
their chairs and there is not a child who is not involved, I am thrilled 
with what is being accomplished in this class. 

E 5, February 28, 1969 Book 3, Lesson 4 

Excellent. A technique which involved the children was relating the 
capital letters studied, to their first names. A-Andrew and Albert, etc. 
A boy could hardly wait to get to the G because he knew his name started 
with that letter. When the page was turned to the G, the teacher asked, 
"What is Pat doing?", he replied, "He is writing my name!" And later 
when the lion pulled off the straight line from the G, he said, "He is 
breaking my name." 

Another technique which the teacher used: when she turns to a nex'j 

page she gives the children time to look at it and make any comments they 
V7ant to make before she picks up things they have said and adds whatever 
should be added. These comments x^ere made by children on seeing a new 
page: "They took them doxjn." (The tiger and lion took doxm A and B) ; 
"The C fell on the tiger's head"; "The lion and tiger are happy." 

On one wall of the room the teacher had placed capital and small 
letters from A through H. 

During the supplement only the A was passed around and felt by the 




children. 
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The teacher held the other letters up and traced her finger around them 
showing ho \-7 they were made. She said there wasn't time to pass them 
around. (Later I suggested that one of the aides might help and tvjo 
letters could be going around at the same time). 

E 5t March 4, 1969---Book 3, Lesson 6 

Very good as alx^ays. This class has very good attendance. All v;ere 
present. However, three were absent yesterday and the teacher told these 
children especially to pay attention so they could catch up. She gave 
them a little extra attention during the session. 

The children were noisy today and the teacher had some difficulty 
getting them settled dovm. 

Again, the capital letters were associated with the first letter of 
the children's names, and each child knev? not only his own first letter 
but that of several other children. 

Also, several times the class talked about b-a-d and s-a-d— both in 
connection with the lion and tiger as t^ell as themselves. The children 
are really learning and the teacher is doing an excellent job. She is 
alv;ays prepared, never uses the manual, and shoi;s genuine interest in each 
child. 

Two children failed to get the first test right, but passed the 
second. Choices were: blocks (4), puzzles (4), music corner (6), and 
housekeeping (1). The children look fort?ard to this free choice of 
activity and they play in earnest without any quibbling. Also they never 
seem to try to change from one activity to another. 

E 5, March 27, 1969---Book 4, Lesson 5 

Well prepared and taught. The children know that now they are learn- 
ing the sounds of letters, that letters have sounds as well as names. 
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They reviev;ed the sounds for £ and n and added £ today. They sounded the 
letters for p-a-n and n-a-p and were told that they are now reading the 
words, not simply spelling them. 

VJhen the children are ansv;ering as a group and some are not parti- 
cipating, as today, she stopped and said, "I didn't hear everybody; I 
didn't hear (calls a name), etc." Then if they get too loud she says, 
"Let me hear the softness of your voices". She also keeps them looking 
ahead to some nev; "fun things" we are going to do today (in the supple- 
ment activities). (She braim^ashes them — they really think it's fun!) 

Wlien they were making the £ sound, one boy said, "I have a brother 
named Paul!" And one of the figures she drew on the board for them to 
copy was a right angle; one child said immediately, "That's a capital L." 

I was amused by what occurred during the break. The two aides took 
the children outside. Sometimes I go out nd sometimes I don't. Today 
X went out after about ten minutes had elapsed and the two aides v?ere 
drilling the children on the sounds of £, n, and £. Evidently, they 
thought some of them were not getting it as well as they should. The 
aides are both very capable. l*Jhen they sav; me they immediately started 
a game of ball. 

In the supplement the children identified the picture by saying 
"left" or "right". Then they repeated the word and sounded the beginning 
letter. They answered as a group. 

In the second activity .he teacher did not pronounce the jd on the end 
of and and hand so that it could be distinguished. Otherwise, they had no 
trouble determining whether words were the "same" or "different". 

They drew the figures OK, traced the square template and went around 




the square on the worksheet. They are getting quite good at this. 
Three children failed the first test but passed the second. 
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They like the ”jump rope*’ prize and some of the boys are sporting police 
badges. Free play choices tjcrej Lago-3 children; bool:s-l; clay-4; peg 
boards-5, (they made capital letters on the peg board). 

E 5, April 14, 1959 — Book 4. Lesson 14 

A very fine session in spite of the noise all around. I have never 
been in this center when there X'jas so much noise from other classrooms-- 
records playing, drums and cymbals, children going to the bathroom. 

The children certainly are learning a lot. 

Once today, i^hen the teacher turned to a nev 7 page with the words tap, 
nap and map on it, a boy said, *'3 p*s on the right, 3 a*s in the middle, 

Jt, n, m, at the front*'. 

Every day they read the words they have learned thus far from a chart 
on the wall, v;ithout the pictures. 

Supplement all according to directions. 

All passed the first test except one, and he took all three. 

E 5, April 16, 1969 Book 4, Lesson 16 

Lesson excellent, as usual. During supplement the teacher held up 
pictures of egg, elf, etc. and said, "This is ^ eS8> 2. ^ elephant, 

etc. (I corrected her on this by holding up a card that only she could 
see. She corrected herself and went on). 

All but three got first test picture correct (txw had circled the 
right word but in the wrong color) , one missed second test — this was an 
intelligent girl who seemed to be testing the teacher. 
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Tabic 1 provides means for Alabama chilciren at pre-and posttesting 
on the Illinois Test of Psychol inguis tic Abilities and on the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, (Form L-iO* On the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguist ic Abilities, Experimental Class 2 had the louest pre-test 
Total Score mean (101 • 85) and Control Class 6 had the highest (132*73) • 
Experimental Class 2 obtained the lowest posttest mean (117*85) and 
Control Group 6 the highest (159*86)* Experimental Class 4 clearly 
showed the most gain, 45 points, between pre-and posttesting, which is 
16 points more than any other group* 

The Alabama children scored very loc7 in comparison to national 
norms on the Stanford-Binet, with group means running from a low of 
75*43 to a hi^ of 80*60* IQ gains varied from 1*86 points for 
Experimental Class 2 to 11*64 points for Experimental Class 5* Control 
Group 7 had the lowest pre-and posttest means and Control Group 6 had 
the highest pre-and posttest mean scores* 
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Table 2 presents means for Alabama children on Metropolitan 
Readiness test at pre-and posttesting. Control Class 7 had the 
lowest Total Score mean (21.00) on the pre-test and Experimental 
Class 1 the highest (20.20). Experimental Class 2 had the lowest 
Total Score mean (29.14) on the posttest and Experimental Class 4 
the highest (39.75). Control Class 7 made the most gain In 
Total Score (17.87 points) while Experimental Class 2 produced 
the least gain (2.43 points). 




Means on Metropolitan Test 
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Tab? i 3 presents the Total Score mean on the Gates -MacGlnl tie 
Reading Tests at pre-and posttesting for /.labama classes. 
Experimerital Clsss 5 had the lowest Total Score mean (26.25) at 
pre-testing and Control Class 6 the highest (56.50). At post- 
testing, Experimental Class 1 had the loviest Total Score mean 
(51.18) and Experimental Class 3 the highest (77.67). Experimental 
Class 3 provided the greatest gain (42.5 points) while Control 6 
gained the least (11.5C points). 
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Table 4 presents Total Score means on Illinois Test of 
Psychol Inguistic Abilities and Stanford-Binet at pre-and post- 
testing for children tested in Mississippi. Experimental 
Class 5 scored loi^est (105.14) on the pre-test and Experimental 
Class 2 the highest (142.75) on the pre-test, on the Illinois Test 
of Psychol inguistic Abilities. Experimental Class 1 scored the 
louest (108. 2d) on the posttest, with Experimental Class 2 again 
scorieg highest (151. 5C). Experimental Class 4 snowed the most 
gain (41.37 points) between pre-and post test scores, while 
Experimental Class 1 showed a loss of 1.5 points. 

The scores on the Stanford-Binet were low, but not as low as 
the scores made by chil:iren in Alabama on the same instruanent. 

The pre-test scores ranged from 75.07 to 39.00 with only one 
group. Experimental Class 3, having a mean below 30. Experimental 
Class 3 scored lowest on the pre-test (75.07) and Control Group 6 
the highest (89.03). Experimental CUss 3 was lowest (85.93) on 
the posttest and Experimental Class 2, the highest (95.83). 
Experimental Class 3 showed the most gain (10. G5 points) while 
Control 6 had the least IQ gain (3.59 points), of the Mississippi 
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Table 5 presents means on the Metropolitan Rea^Ung Test at 
pre-and posttesting for Mississippi children. Control Class 6 
had the lowest Total Score mean (12.93) at pre-testing and 
Bxperiinental Class 2, the highest (25.42). Esperinental Class 
2 was highest (40.67) at posttesting and Bsperimental Class 1 
the lowest (21.00). Experimental Class 4 had the most increase 
in Total Score (15. OG points) and Experimental Class 1 the 
least (4.79 points). 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 

Means on Gates-MacGinitie Test 
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Table 6 presents means for Gates Mac-Ginltle Reading Tests 
at pre-and posttesting for Mississippi children. Experimental 
Class 3 scored loi-7est (31.42) at pre-testing and Experimental 
Class 5, highest (40.36) on Total Score mean. On the posttest 
Experimental Class 1 had the lowest Total Score mean (37.31) 
and Experimental Class 2, the highest (77.67). 
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Because of the large differences among pre-test means, these data 
X7ere evaluated by analysis of covariance. The purpose of the covariance 
analyses vas to compensate posttest means for pre-test differences. 
Tables 7 and G shox; adjusted means for those tests \;hlch resulted In 
significance at the 57, level when analyzed by analysis of covariance. 
From Alabama, those tests were: 

Stanford-Blnet, Total Score 

Illinois Test of Psychol Inguls tic Abilities, Total Score 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Subtest 4, Alphabet 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Total Score 

Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Tests, Subtest 2, 

Auditory Discrimination 

Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Tests, Subtest 3, 

Visual Discrimination 

Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Tests, Subtest 4, 

Following Directions 

From Kisslsslppl, those tests v;ere : 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguist Ic Abilities, Total Score 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Total Score 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Subtest 2, Listening 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Subtest 3, Matching 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Subtest 4, Alphabet 

Metropolitan Reading Test, Subtest 6, Copying 

Gates-MacGinitle Reading Tests, Subtest 1, 

Listening Comprehension 
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Adjusted means for those tests, from Mississippi, vnieh resulted in 
significance at the 5% level when analyzed oy analysis of 
covariance: (continued) 

Gates«KacGlnitie Beading Tests, Subtest 2, 

Auditory Discrlaiination 

Gates*Mar6initie Reading Tests, Subtest 4, 

Following Directions 

Gates*Mac6initie Reading Tests, Sub test 7, 

Auditory Blending 

Gates*Mac6initie Reading Tests, Subtest S, 

Word Recognition 

As t'nose covariance adjusted means shown in Table 7 o 
^eulted in significance at the 5X level, the adjusted were 

subjected to further analyses. The purpose of this additional 
treatment is to detezmine the nature of significant differences 
within the groups of adjusted means. Tables 9 and 10 present the 
results of these significance tests within the sets of covariance 
adjusted means. 

The significance tests of differences as»ng covariance adjusted 
amans for Alabama, Table 9, show Experimental Class 2 significantly 
lower on the Stanford*3inet than groups 6, 5, and 3. This difference 
in Stanford*Binet scores is primarily attributable to the fact 
Experimental Class 2 gained only 1.86 IQ points during the course of 
this research, while the other classes in Alabama gained from 6 to 12 
points. On the Illinois Test of Psychol inguis tic Abilities, Total 
Score, Experinmntal Class 4 is significantly higher ths« the other 
classes. On the 6ates*Mec61nitie Beading TSests, Total Score, 
Experimental Class 3 is significantly higher than all classes other 
than Experimental Class 5. 
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Tbe significance tests of differences aaong covariance adjusted 
means for Mississippi, Table 10, in general sbov a great deal of 
overlap within the .groups* On the Illinois Test of Psychol Inguls tic 
^^^llltles Total Score, Experimental Class 1 Is « i gr* f lean t ly lower 
than all other classes* Experimental Classes 4 end 5 are significantly 
higher than all other classeshutExperiaiental Classe»3^ on the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguist Ic Abilities* 

On the Metropolitan Readiness, Total Score, Experimental Class 1 
Is significantly lower than all classes except Experimental Class 3, 
excluding Experimental Class 1, there are no significant differences 
on the Metropolitan, Total Score* On the Gates-MacGlnltle, Total 
Score, Experim enta l Class 1 Is significantly lower fchjm all classes 
except Biqperifflental Class 5* Experimental Classes 4 and 2, though 
not significantly different from each other, are significantly higher 
than all other groups with the exception of Experiiaental Class 3* 

In terns of Interstate comparison the similarities are less than 
oovlous* Experimental Class 4, which Is clearly a high performing 
group In Mississippi, does not rank as high In Alabama* Experimental 
Class 2 which Is also a high performer In Mississippi, appears to be 
near the bottom In Alabama* Experimental Class 1, which has a tendency 
to be low on all the tests In Mississippi does not adhere to the same 
tendency In Alabama* 
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TABLE 7 



Posttest Means /idjusted for Pre-test Differences 
hy Analysis of Covariance 

.'ALABAl^ 



TEST 

Subtest ! 



ADJUSTED MEANS for Groups : 
E 2 E 3 E 4 



E 5 



C 6 



Stanford-Binet 



Total Score 


C3.27 


77.65 


85.71 


33.57 


36.52 


87.36 


I T P A 

Total Score 


140.59 


127.23 


142.30 


157.55 134.53 


142.82 


Metropolitan 
4 — ^Alphabet 


5.46 


3.65 


7.69 


12.72 


7.23 


10.27 


Gates-MacGinitie 
Total Score 


58.05 


53.23 


83.05 


64.07 


73.52 


52.79 


Gates-MacGinit ie 
•2— Auditory 
Discr Iminat ion 


10.50 


12.76 


15.09 


13.29 


14.68 


14.08 


6ates-14acGinit ie 
3— Visual 
Discr inlnat ion 


6.22 


4.37 


10.62 


6.01 


3.70 


4.00 


Gates-MacGinit ie 
4— Following 
Directions 


4.03 


6.48 


7.32 


8.33 


6.72 


6.69 



C 7 
Jl.Cl 



137.71 



11.01 



6G.05 



14 .^ 



UO 



3.09 



8.05 
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T^vBLB & 

Fosttest Means i*dju8ted for Pre-test Differences 
by Analysis of Covariance 

MISSISSIPPI 

TEST ADJUSTED MEANS for Groups : 



Subtest : 


E 1 


S 2 


B 3 


E 4 


E 5 


C 6 


I T P A 

Total Score 


110.87 


130.39 


141.30 


153.26 


149.78 


132.01 


Metropolitan 
Total Score 


23.42 


34.12 


28.21 


34.62 


33.64 


33.22 


Metropolitan 
2— Listening 


5.93 


7.42 


5.66 


8.19 


7.67 


7.92 


Metropolitan 
3— Matching 


2.84 


5.52 


3.73 


5.51 


4.98 


5.53 


Metropolitan 
4— Alphabet 


3.88 


9.58 


6.24 


7.08 


8.32 


4.28 


Metropolitan 
6— Copying 


2.24 


2.59 


2.42 


0.58 


3.92 


1.68 
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TASLB 8 (continued) 

Posttest Means Adjusted for Pre-test Differences 
by Analysis of Covariance 



MISSISSIPPI 



test adjusted means for Groups : 



Subtest : 


sa.. 


E 2 


E 3 


B 4 


E 5 


C 6 


Gates -MacGinlt ie 
Total Score 


40.43 


69.73 


66.74 


75.52 


52.63 


55.75 


Gates-MacGinitie 
1— Listening 
Comprehension 


6.23 


10.33 


8.50 


11.52 


7.66 


7.98 


Gates-MacGlnitie 
2— Auditory 
Discrimination 


10.58 


13.26 


14.93 


16.53 


13.47 


11.19 


Gates-MacGinitie 
4— Following 
Directions 


3.15 


6.48 


5.57 


7.67 


3.93 


6.08 


Gates-MacGinitie 
7— Auditory 
Blending 


2.09 


7.93 


4.96 


6.44 


4.23 


5.66 


Gates-MacGinitie 
8— Word 
Recognition 


2.7C 


7.94 


7.23 


7.56 


7.12 


5.51 
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TABLE 9 

Significance Tests of Differences /mong Sets 
of Adjusted Means from Covariance Analyses 

ALABAMA 



Test : 


Rank Ordered Treatment : 
(High to Low) 


Stanford-Binet, Total Scores 


6 5 3 4 1 7 2 


I T P A, Total Scores 


4 6 3 1 7 5 2 


Metropolitan, Subtest 4— Alphabet 


4 7 6 2 3 5 1 


Gates-MacGinltie, Total Scores 


3 5 7 4 1 2 6 


Gates-MacGinitie, Subtest 2— 

Auditory Discrimination 


3 7 5 6 4 2 1 


Gates-MacGinitie, Subtest 3— 
Visual Discrimination 


3 5 7 1 4 2 6 


Gates-MacGinitie, Subtest 4— 
Follow!^ Directions 


4 7 3 5 6 2 1 



Means underlined by the same line are not significantly 
different at the 5X level of confidence. 

*the method is an F test described by B.J. Winer, STATISTICAL 
PRINCIPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN, page 592. 
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TABLE 10 



Significance Tests of Differences Among Sets 
of Adjusted Means from Covariance Analyses * 

MISSISSIPFI 



Test : 


Ranic Ordered Treatment : 
(High to Lou) 


I T P A, Total Scores 


4 5 3 6 2 1 


Metropolitan, Total Scores 


4 2 5 6 3 1 


Metropolitan, Subtest 2— Listening 


4 6 5 2 1 3 


Metropelitan, Subtest 3— Matching 


6 2 4 5 3 1 


Metropolitan, Subtest 4— Alphabet 


2 5 4 3 6 1 


Metropolitan, Subtest 6— Copying 


4 6 1 3 2 5 


Gates-MacGinitie, Total Scores 


4 2 3 6 5 1 


Gates -MacGinitie, Subtest 1— 

Listening Comprehension 


4 2 3 6 5 1 


Gates-MacGinitie, Subtest 2— 

Auditory Discrimination 


4 3 5 2 6 1 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 



Significance Tests of Differences Among Sets 



of Adjusted Means from Covariance Analyses * 



MISSISSIPPI 



Test : 



Banlc Ordered Treatment: 
(High to Low) 



Gates-MacGinitie, Subtest 4— 

Following Directions 426351 



Gates-MacGinitie, Sub test 7— 

Auditory Blending 246351 



Gates-MacGinitie, Sub test C— 

Word Recognition 243561 



Means underlined by the same line are not significantly 
different at the 5% level of confidence. 



The method is an F test described by B.J. Winer, STATISTICAL 
PRINCIPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN, page 592. 
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Concluslons 



The hypothesis that the achievement of Experimental Classes using the 
selected basic language program and the supplementary materials and the 
reinforcement procedure would show more Improvement than the Control 
Classes, as measured by selected language development tea t^ was not 
completely upheld In the final analysis. 



The Head Start Intervention Check Lists, completed by the monitors, 
although not treated statistically, revealed many Important observations 
which may have had direct affect on the outcome of the Intervention 
program. 



1) Pupil and teacher enthusiasm for the material remained high from 
the beginning to the termination of the program. (This was not 
formally measured, but may be considered an Impeetant by-product). 

^ 2) Parent Interest and approval was noted. 

3) Most of the children were learning. 

4) The teachers lacked formal training In pre-school education. 

(Of the 15 teachers Included In the study, one teacher of an 
experimental class hau a college degree; the remainder were 
high school graduates.) 

3) The teacher variable appeared to be a more Important source of 
variance than the differences In Instructional procedure. 

6^ The aides lacked training. (The aides generally considered 
themselves as domestics and spent most of their time cleaning 
and not working with the teacher and children.) 
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7 ) Teachers uho lack professional pre-school education 
training can unl:nov7lngly sabotage any instructional 
program, whether it be structured or unstructured, 

8) The intervention study did not continue long enough 
to permit completion. (Due to internal problems, 
neither the Mississippi nor the Alabama Head Start 
Centers opened on schedule.) (The author of the 
basic pr ogram has stated the program must be 
completed before significant achievement results 
can be expected on standardized tests, such as 
vere administered in this study.) 
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BecomnexiJat ions 



1) Frofetfionally certified pre-school educators, who have 
demonstrated their teachiisg abilities, should be 
en^loyed to teach Head Start children* 

a* It may not be necessary to have every teacher 
certified, but there must be a continuous 
in-service training and supervision program 
for those who are certified, as well as for 
para-professionals* (Money spent for employing 
teachers is wasted if th^ have no knowledge of 
phonies, teaching techniques, etc*) 



2) Head Start teaching adies should be trained to obtain a 
certain proficiency level before they are placed in the 
classroom* 



3) To secure and insure parent and community support, parents 
should be involved in the planning, classroom, and evaluation 
of any curricular intervention program* 

4) Curricular interverxion studies should be designed as 
longitudinal studies* It is necessary to follow these 
children for more than one year to determine if the 
intervention has produced change and if it has 
carry-over value* 




Region 

Center 



Teacher 

Monitor 

Date 
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Appendix A 

3EAD START IHTERVEHTIO *^ CHECK LIST 
Book 



Time: from 



Lesson 

to 



Humber of Children 
Hunger of Aides 



2 . 

3. 



7. 



c 

^ • 



Adheres to 30*minutee specified time period per Buchanan 
lesson. (If less than 25 minutes or more than 33 
•ainutes, vrite amount of time in HD column.) 

Adheres to specification of one Buchanan lesson per day. 

Adheres to correct sequencing of Buchanan lesson 
fol lotted by supplement. 

Adheres to specified 2C-minutes break follot^ing Buchanan 
lesson. (If less than 15 siinutes or more than 25 
minutes, vrite time in NO column.) 

Adheres to allotted 30-minute time period for supplement 
lesson. (If less than 25 minutes or more than 35 minutes 
x-rite time in HO column.) 

Teaching was begun within 1C minutes of schedules time. 

If not, include explanation given by teacher for 
deviation from scheduled tisoe in the COMICHTS section. 

Indicate X'^hich objectives of Buchanan lesson were 
covered by teacher and which were omitted. (Write in 
number of page corresponding to relevant objective.) 



COVERED 



OMITTED 



If applicable, indicate r^hich activities of Sv/anson Supple* 
ment x?ere covered by teacher. Which were omitted? If not 
applic:ble, check box to right. 



COVERED 

OMITTED 



CGMMBHIS OH PREPABATIOH AN) ADMIHISTRATIOH: 



HOT 

APPLICABIB 



□ 



TES 


nn — ^ 


1 




j 


« 


1 


1 


1 

t 

i 

1 

■ 

i 

1 

L 


1 


r 

i 

I 

f 

1 

i 


1 

I 

1 

i 

t 

1 


s 

1 

i 

1 


i 

i 

1 

» 

1 
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Re 3 ion 
Center 
Teacher 
Monitor 

Date 



HEAD START IMTERVENTIOW CHECK LIST 

REmPORCEKENT 

Book Lesson 

Time 

Number of Children 

Number of Aides 



10. Teacher folloiis correct sequencing of Buchanan lesson, 
suoplement, and reinforcement. 

11. Children are presented vith test pictures immediately 
folloi^ing completion of supolement lesson. 

12. Test pictures are handled appropriately, i.e. , if 
cnild fails on first picture, next easiest picture 
is given, etc. 

-•-3. Children are reinforced with M & M's folloi?ing 
successful performance on a test picture. 

lA. Teacher gives each child selection of activities 
imDuediately after success T^ith pictures. 

15. Tine (15 to 20 minutes) is provided for child to 
engage in chosen activity following success on a 
test picture. 

I'S. Distribution of rewards tal:es place av^ay from 
teaching area. 

17. Each student has hie own solace to keen and 
accumulate toys, etc. 

11. Reinforcement records are up to date. 

IC, Reinforcement records are kept accurately. 

20. Use the suace below tc make any comments you feel are 
necessary and are not covered by the above items. 



. TBS i NO 

f— f 







« 


• 

1 

t 






1 

i 

1 


• 

1 

i 

1 

L 


i 

1 

i 


• 

1 

• 

• 

i 


f 

! 


1 

i — ^ 



I 



i 

1 

I 



i 

I 

i 

L- i 
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APPENDIX B 



1963-69 Honitors 



The monitors administered: 

1. 0 S C 1 

2. Animal House-PSI 

3. Gumpgookles 

4. Soclometrlc Play Situation 
5« Hstropolltan 

6. Post Observation with Teacher 
7 • Gates-MacGlnlt le 

8. Class Facilities Inventory 

9. Teaching Staff Characteristics 

10* Post Program Thtervlew with Teacher 
11. Checklist of Administrative Variables 

All monitors attended the Intervention Training Program 

at the Ihilverslty of South Carolina, and the OSCI training 

session at Tulane Ihilverslty, conducted by UCIA. 



Barilson County, Mississippi: 

Virginia Slcotte— University of Minnesota. Bight ireeks— 

University of Alabama Child Development 
training session. 

Juanita Quinby— M.A. NOrtfaHestem Uhlverslty, 

Evanston, Illinois. 



Mobile County, Alabama: 

Patricia Feldhaus— B.A. uitmi Uhlverslty, Oxford, Ohio. 

Somunlty and fraternal organizations. 
1967-68 B & R Center monitor for 
Mobile, Alabama study. 

Unda N. /jiderson— B.A. Blesientary Education. 




Appendix B 



Stanford»Blnet Examiners; 



(Including Brlch Response Styl nd Factors Affecting 
Test Performance) 



Donald C. Paup— Fsychometry Credential California State College at 

Long Beach; ph« D. candidate at Tulanc University 
in psychology. Fre and Post Mississippi and 
Alabama, Stanford-Blnet and I T P A. 

Bruno Prellowskl*»ph. D, candidate at Tulane University in 

psychology. Pre and Post Alabama and 
Mississippi, Stanford-Blnet and I T P A. 

Lindsey L. Keys— Ph. D candidate at Tulane University in psychology. 

Pre and Post Alabama and Mississippi, Stanford- 
Blnet and I T P A. 

Ann M. Kenney— Ph. D. candidate at Tulane University. Pre and Post 

Alabama and Mississippi, Stanford-Blnet and 1 T P A. 

Helen S. Paup— B.A. California State College at Long Beach. 

Post Alabama, Stanford-Blnet. 

Virginia M. SiflDons— Ph. D. candidate 1% years at Tulane University. 

Pre and Post Alabama, Stanford-Blnet. 

Joseph Tremontl, C.S.V.,Ed.D^-Stan£ord-31net and I T P A, Mississippi 

Pre. 



Family Interviewers; 



Margaret L. Clair— Post Mississippi. Two years college; volunteer 

Head Start teacher's aide; welfare committee. 

Ruby N. Hanshaw— Pre Mississippi. High School; Head Start volunteer 

worker. 

John KoVace— Fre and Post Mississippi. B.A. ; social work; civic 
and business affiliations. 

Carol Smith— Pre and Post Alabama. Half year college courses. 

1967-bC Tulane University E & R Center pre-and-post 
Family Interviewer. 



RESUHE 



FERSONI^: 

Dr. Shuell H. Jones 
Director 

Bvalisatlon & Research Center 
Head Start E & E :ianter 
Tulane University 
6G23 St. Charles Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 

Area Code 504 
C65-7711 Ext. 236 



Date of birth: September 20, 1917 

Marital Status : Married 

Tvo children 

Residence : 5C30 Albany Court 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

70114 

504-367-5718 



EDUCATION: 



(Jllllam Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 3. A., 1941 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; M.A., 1949 
Major : Educational Administration 



State Uhlverslty of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Six-year specialist 
in Educational Aumlnlstratlon, Certificate, 1952 



Uhlverslty of North Dakota, Grand Porks, North Dalcota; Ed.D.. 
Major: Educational Administration 



1960 



Dissertation: -A Survey of the Training of Public School Superinten- 

dents of Iowa and North Daiiota with a Proposed Program 
for the Sixth-Year Specialist Certificate at the 
University of North Dakota ' 

EXPERIENCE : 

1941 - 42 

Public Schools, Bridgev/ater, loi-ya. High School teacher 

1942 - 45 

U.S. Navy Lieutenant 

1946 - 48 

Public Schools, St. Ansger, Iowa, High School teacher 

1949 - 51 

Public Schools, rJlnfleld, Iowa, Superintendent 

1952 - 61 

Public Schools, State Center, Iowa, Superintendent 



ISESUME 

Shuell H. Jones 
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1961 - 63 

Public Schools, St. Louis County, Missouri, Jennings 
Senior High School, Principal 

1963 - 66 

Public Schools, Cook County, Illinois, Brookfield and 
LaGrange Park, Superintendent 

1965 - 66 

Visiting Professor, North Central College, Naperville, 111. 

1966 - 

Director, Evaluation & Research Center, Center for Teacher 
Education, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

D. PR0FESSIQNM« AFFILIATIDNS: 

PHI DELIA KAPPA 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL iJDMlNISTRATORS 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LOUISIANA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

E. PUBLICATIONS : 

‘A Problem Solving Approach to Remedial Reading‘s Louisiana Schools 
Volume XLIV, April, 1967, pp. 24-28 

‘Programmed Reading Report: So Far, So Good’, Nation's Schools. 

Volume 78, Number 1, July, 1966, pp. 39-40 

'Programmed Reading in the First Grade", Cook County Educational 
Oigest . Volume 28, January, 1965, pp. 3-8 

'Programmed Reading*, Journal of Programmed Readin g. Issue Number 3. 
June, 1965, pp. 10-16 



